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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOVE AND DARING. 
A TALE OF THE WEST. 


To love the softest hearts are pron 
But such can ne'er be all his ow: 
Too timid in his woes to share, 
Too meek to meet or brave despair ; 
Aud sterner hearts alone may feel 
Love's arrow pierce like sharpened steel.” — Byron 


Tue broad sun was sinking in lurid splendor among the 
mists that shrouded the western hills; throwing over the 
wildness of the landscape the hues of an exalting beauty. 
When the Roman army of Junius Brutus reached the 
coast of Portugal, they exulted in at last having discovered 
the spet where the sun quenched his fires in the ocean; a 
monument was erected on the shore to mark the place; 
and those who returned to the imperial city gave wonder- 
ful accounts of the roar and tumult with which the extine- 
tion of the orb of day was attended. The scene which our 
s concerned with, was some four or five thousand 


story 
miles farther on; but it seemed that the king of day had 
found out for himself a yet more western home; far as the 
reach of civility had extended, his march was farther still 

a pioneer whose daring strides no human enterprise can 
mate with. 

About a century and a half ago, on the spot where the 
city of St. Louis now stands, there were a few humble 
dwellings scattered irregularly over the plain. One of 
these, more sightly than the rest, stood apart ona gentle 
hill that sloped down to the river Missouri: it was a neat 
thatched cottage of a single story, but tolerably extensive, 
and with some peculiarities of structure and arrangement 
that indicated taste. It was, in fact, the residence of a very 
remarkable man, no less a person than Monsieur de S——, 
brother of the French Duke de R That family had 
been, for many generations, turbulent subjects of the kings 





of France, and mixed up with most of the civil and reli- 
gious feuds which had agitated that country. Monsieur de 
Ss 





had, a few years before, reconciled himself with 
the throne, and moved to Paris: his expensive life there 
had strained his resources, and the monarch, willing to re- 
ward his conversion in the eyes of the nation, and not sor- 
ry, perhaps, to rid the kingdom of a powerful partizan of 
doubtful fidelity, conferred upon him extensive privileges 
of government and trade in the new world, together with 
a large amount of soil. This gentleman had accordingly, 
with his family, which consisted of an only daughter, and 
a large number of retainers, followed the course of the 
French settlements up the Mississippi, till he arrived at 
the mouth of the Missouri, which appeared the most fa- 


He had 


been there about two years; in that time his superior 


vorable position for the execution of his plans. 


talents and great energy had enabled him to turn his mas- 
ter’s bounty to such account that he was preparing to re- 
turn home with a large fortune, and the following autumn 
was fixed upon for his departure. 

At the close of a fine afternoon in the beginning of June, 
while Monsieur de S- 
two strangers, were still sitting in conversation at the din- 


~, with his secretaries and one or 


if the cottage, apparently 


) stroll beside the river and gaze upon the sunset. It was 


ner-table, a young lady came out ¢ 


? 
t 
his daughter, a person of noble figure and c mmanding 


beauty of countenance. As she proceeded with stately 


grace of step and animated glance, it might be seen that 
ed 


) the same blood, and her eye flash- 


her veins mantled wi 
which had stimulated the 
With joy, and 


rested on the 


ed with the same high fire, 
proud and restless career of her ancestors. 
something of undefined ambition, her gaze 
savage now kindled by the 


naguificence < f the scene ry, 
latest ardors of the sun. The view presented a vast extent 
of plains, diversified by gentle hills, and in some places 
covered by rugged forests. While in the east and north 
the mountains began to assume a darker shading, the west 
lay glittering in a mantle of gold. 


} t 


the turf along each elevated spot was so min 


The brilliant green of 
‘ rled with 





the bright yellow of innumerable spring flowers, that it 
almost seemed as if the sun-rays were flowing in sheeted 


splendor down the decliviues of the hills. The dews, 


which were already beginning to fall, caused the trees 


sparkle as if sprinkled with diamond-dust. Compared with 
| 


\ " 


] ‘ 
the jaime, Gull pictures 


f Freach land« pe, if apy ared tu 
express the infinite superiority of the new world in energy, 
The lady 


towards the majestic river that shot its swift waters past ; 


bent her steps 


and romance, and affluence 


and as she turned her eyes away from the distant gorge- 


ousness of the earth and sky, to fix them pensively upon 
the ground at her feet, it might have been conjectured that 
some inward interests had more attraction for her thoughts 
than all the glory of nature. The place where she stood 
was concealed by the brow of the hill from the cottage 


yet it seemed that she was not unwatched by some of its 


inmates, for a person might be observed to leave the house 


shortly after her, and making a little circuit, approach 


stealthily to a clump of trees not far behind where sh« 


secre tly be iInspe te 


Another eye seemed also to have noted her movements; for 


stood, from which her conduct might 


she had not remained long by the river, when a young man 
bounded over an enclosure some distance below, and !ay- 
ing down his gun against a tree, advanced towards her 
along the shore of the river. He was a person in the vigor 
and bloom of manly youth, of an athletic, graceful figure, 
g with intelligence and lofty pas- 

As he approach- 


spect, and remained 


and fine features beamin 
sion ; but his dress was that of a peasant. 
ed, he saluted the lady with great re 
uncovered. 

se They tell me,” 
France. 


said he, “that you are 
You will forget these scenes.” 


roing away lt 


Pp T Loli e¢ 
Hut i shail not forget said she, shaki iW her it 


vd 
W hen 
you part from the Missouri, you will lose less than it does. 


‘You will see so many more agreeable things. 


For me, that setting sun is the emblem of vour departure. 

You will take 

clorious to me.” 
A slight blush rose to the chee k of the lady, but she did 


light that made this re 





with you rion 


not seem to be displeased. Language which would havi 
been resented on the banks of the Seine, or which, rather. 


would never have heen ( fie red there, here seemed nott 


be inappropriate. The “infinite magnificence of nature 
seemed to blot out all artificial distinctions of society : and 
standing there in presence only of the river, and the hills 
and the sun, these two seemed only a high-spirited man 
and a beautiful woman. 

“Forgive my presumption,” said he; “it is not pre- 
sumption, but gratitude. I owe to you all that I am; I 
owe to you the life of intellect, and the light of noble 
thoughts and sentiments. Listen tome: my infancy was 


past amongst the scenes that are around us; day after day 


I saw von sun flaming through the clear, broad sky; year 
after year I looked upon the river, the 
hills; 


you. That was an era to me; 


forests and the 
yet all seemed blank and dark till the day that | met 
\ then Was givel a new e€Xis- 
tence anda brighter faculty. A film seemed to be re moved 
from my being. You awoke within me the consciousness 


ur glance first opened my sym- 


f soul and of intellect: y | 


pathies for the beautitul, the great, the noble; you inter- 


preted between the world and my spirit, and poured in 
This vou did, 


ere you had yet spoken, save by the eloquence of your beau- 


upon my spirit the inspirations of the world 


ty. I went home; It 
father had brought from England, and died too s n to m- 


struct me in. The book which I opened contained th 


poems of Milton. They seemed to spe ik the same lan- 


guage which your countenance had spoken; they spoke to 


Il read them 


the soul; I comprehended them by the soul 


tl 


and other poems with enthusiasm; I lived in another 


world. I went abroad, and every thing was changed. 


There was beauty in the trees; there was unspeakable 


loveliness in the stars. Common sights were melted into 
spiritual influences. Yet from all natural sights | returned 


’ , ’ 


to find in you a loveliness more elevated, a beauty far more 


impressive. | was happy; | was strong; I was a y 
Lady, if, sine it day, the outer world has to me been 
al ood is <P ol , 

gioritied, a e spirit Within me has been blesse 
with freer der my irk has sh ove hese rushi 


watets, and with sturdier stroke 1 


m presumption. But you, from your lofty 
rank, will sm tt easant’s hor e, even as yon 
s] dl « eems t le proudly « ® mortals w 
ire Worshipp! hi 

l regard n i she replied e from whom | 
am indeed | lot dese we eat, by titles, but 
by the stron : i vd the ir man reat 
in himsell, rank rather obscures the clear lustre of his cha- 
racter; if he be not, it exposes his littlene nd makes it 
ridiculous. There is no real distinction—I re ze none 
but which 1s w en ! vd and the ul 

i s we ‘ 11 ia ve e world 
la ia of inte every pa dim 
iv! il i i i I Ly ] \ I ] ive } It 
we By 

tlow gr } y ra } } our words! They 
inspire me with ju N i 1 i 1 I ove 
his fine features, as it struc him | much he had ol 
tended esty ! that I have ar uch me I 
be ! ral « itn I feel that I m 1 1 them 
The ire Will each man’swown will Animat by your 
encouragement! nided by y ur example I fee if 1 ex uld 
knit mto my soul the elements of randeut high leel- 
ings and great thought But you will soon depart; you 
will leave me a treasure in your memory; but inspir- 


ing hope will sail away in the same ship with you, and 


fut 


indicated 


ind that life 


The lady made no reply, but her countenance 


that thei parting we ild be regretted by her 
by the wild banks of the Missouri would not be without 


its charms for her. The young man seemed sot 


stand her look, and he rey 





"This land and its destinies, se so new, So im- 


pres ive, should not be destitute of imterest for one of yout 
noble spirit. Here, nothing is little; our enemies and our 
friends alike are great; our friends, the placid river and 
the glowing summer; our enemu the swollen waters 
and the piled-up snows. Here the spirit of man fronts na- 
ture in its majesty; and the strife isa glorious one. Mighty 
resourees magnilicent th ugh rude engines of strength lie 


around, that call for the hand of man to turn them into 


wealth and splendor. The prairie with its inexhaustible 
fertility e river with boundless power, the rich abun 
dance f t trea lare here op ke 1 to 
effort. Then a clear, unmortgaged future lies before us 
and imagination pictures new forms of polity, new orders 
of society established here, commensurate with the vast 


and free influences around: a new destiny ¢ pening lor man. 


Is not this an engagin pectactke a prospect attractive to 


heart like your 


} 
Oh. f np 1 me 
th, Fhapop ac fa m 


rope,” said if lady, with a! hat showed her sin- 
cerity, “ would that earnest, great, adventurous career be '” 
In her « mitena e and ft t i hie od seeming al- 
m to be anim with the inspiration of a prophete 
ht ¢t en the we ved energy of that spirit whict 
had set her sire through many an age, foremost m the 
fe of powera f f ar In that mo 
mit ‘ th | lh feelings, had la " been 
presen to his W ‘ id languace been ipabie ot the 
expression ol ( | e feeble name ol e had been 
far too narrow to « ey the full, entire devotion which 
read t} hn pew He | cemed to be 
within him, and to occupy all his nature Ile felt her pre- 
sence so powerfully upon hi sell, that 1t seemed to him 
at she must feel t flu it she produced on him, 


emotions would be supertfiu- 
mere impression of the heart which 


rdinary lovers feel, and which the mind can analyze and 





{ 


' 
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set forth in words; 
longer a priest to offer up the incense of the passions, was 


* 
the mind itself was subdued, and no 


itself a prostrate worshipper. His whole character and all 
the breadth and depth of his existence was pressed and 
penetrated by the power of her majestic soul, her strong, 
resistless beauty. It is the nature of women, far more than 
men, to be influenced by circumstances, and take their 
characters from the things that are around them. The first 
ta,catch the taint of a declining age and yield to advancing 
luxury, they also apprehend the ideas of greatness that are 
imbodied in the times, more sensitively than men, and are 
more thoroughly inspired by them. The influences of any 
age are best represented by the women of the age. The 
most perfect type of the delicate sensuousness ol Grecian 
genius is shown in the Aspasias of Greece ; and the matrons 
of Rome present to us the most august image of Roman 
grandeur. The splendid and corrupt age of Louis Quatorze 
will be marked through future time by the women who 
belonged to it; and the heroic temper of the period of our 
own revolution is recognized in its noblest form in the 
wives and mothers of the patriots. By reason of this fine 
susceptibility to circumstances and times, it was that this 
lady, the high-born daughter of the house of S , who 
at home had been the soft ornament of a court and the 


giddy idol of the vain, was now impressed with sentiments | 
The magnificence that was devel- | 


all heroic and exalted 
oped in all the forms of nature—the sense of power that 


was suggested on every side—the pure, passionate, soul- 


enkindling beauty that was flashed from the splendid tints | 


of a richer earth and a more glorious sky 
ral interest that belonged to a scene destined manifestly to 
be the theatre of a mighty drama and the home of a gi- 
gantic nation—these things made the cares, the rudeness, 
the solitude of that place delightful to her 
ing. 


with the glowing ideas that so long had rested on her im- 


agination, and the noble impulses which had been so fami- | 
liar to her heart, and sinking into the pale monotony of | 


European interests, it appeared like a quenching of the 


fires of her spirit, an extinguishment of the best portion of 


her being. . 
Conclusion in our next.) 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

THe subject of spontaneous combustion is supported 
more by hypothesis and loose analogy than by authenti- 
cated facts; yet it is one well worth investigating, both in 
a medical and judicial point of view. In arguing upon its 
possibility, one great error has been committed by physi- 


cians; and that is, the circumstance of confounding the |} 


state of the living system with that of the dead. 
In a memoir lately read before the Academie des Sciences, 


the following are stated to be the chief circumstances con- | 


nected with spontaneous combustion. 

1.—The greater part of the persons who have fallen a 
victim to spontaneous combustion have made an immode- 
rate use of alcoholic liquors. 


2.—The combustion is almost always general, but some- | 


times is only partial. 

3.—It is much rarer among men than among women, 
and they are principally old women. There is but one case 
of the combustion of a girl seventeen years of age, and 
that was only partial. 

4.—The body and the viscera are invariably burnt, while 
the feet, the hands, and the top of the skull almost always 
escape combustion. 

5.—Although it requires several fagots to burn a com- 
mon corpse, inceneration takes place in these spontaneous 
combustions without any effect on the most combustible 
matters in the neighborhood. In an extraordinary instance 
of a double combustion operating upon two persons in one 
room, neither the apartment nor the furniture was burnt. 

6.-—It has not at all been proved that the presence of an 
inflamed body is necessary to develope spontaneous human 
combustion. 

7.—Water, so far from extinguishing the flame, seems to 
give it more activity ; and when the flame has disappeared 
secret combustion goes on. 

Se Spontaneous combustions are more frequent in Win- 
ter than in summer. 

9.—General combustions are not susceptible of cure, only 
partial. 

10.—Those who undergo spontaneous combustion are 
the prey of a very strong internal heat. 


11.—The combustion bursts out all at onee, and con- | 


sumes the body in a few hours 


the intense mo- |} 


nay, fascinat- | 


When she thought of a return to France, of parting | 


> 


12.—The parts of the body not attacked are struck with }| though not a hair of his head was burned, his coif was total- 


mortification. 
13.—In persons who have been attacked with spontane- 
ous combustion, a putrid degeneracy takes place, which 


soon leads to gangrene. 


The following are two authenticated cases of spontane- | 


ous combustion: 


CASE OF MARY CLUES. 


This woman, aged fifty, was much addicted to intoxica- 


tion. Her propensity to this vice had increased after the 
death of her husband, which happened a year and a half 
before: for about a year, scarcely a day had passed, in the 


course of which she did not drink at least half a pint of 


rum and aniseed-water. 
and about the beginning of February she was attacked 


Her health gradually declined, 


with the jaundice and confined to her bed. Though she | 


was incapable of much action, and not in a condition to 
work, she still continued the old habit of drinking every 
day, and smoking a pipe of tobacco. The bed in which she 


| lay stood parallel to the chimney of the apartment, the 


distance from it of about three feet. On Saturday morning, 
the first of March, she fell on the floor, and her extreme 


| weakness having prevented her from getting up, she re- 
| mained in that state till some one entered, and put her to 


bed. The following night she wished to be left alone; a 
woman quitted her at half-past eleven, and according to 
custom, shut the door and locked it. She put on the fire 
two large pieces of coal, and placed a light in a candlestick 
on a chair at the head of the bed. At half-past five in the 
morning smoke was seen issuing through the window, 
and the door being speedily broken open, some flames 
which were in the room were soon extinguished. Between 
the bed and the chimney were found the remains of the 
unfortunate Clues; one leg and a thigh were still entire; 
but there remained nothing of the skin, the muscles and 
the viscera. The bones of the cranium, the breast, the 
spine, and the upper extremities were entirely calcined, 
and covered with a whitish efflorescence. The people were 
much surprised that the furniture had sustained so little 
injury. The side of the bed which was next the chimney 
had suffered most; the wood of it was slightly burned; 
but the feather-bed, and clothes, and covering were safe. | 


| entered the apartment about two hours after it had been 


opened, and observed that the walls and every thing in it 
were blackened: that it was filled with a very disagreea- 
ble vapor; but that nothing except the body exhibited any 


strong traces of fire.-Annual Register of 1773. 


The former half of the following paragraph is piteous, 
the latter amusing: 
CASE OF DON GIO MARIA BERTHOLI. 

Having spent the day in travelling about the country, he 
arrived in the evening at the house of his brother-in-law. 
He immediately requested to be shown to his destined 
apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed between 
his shirt and shoulders; and being left alone, betook him- 
self to his devotions. A few minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when an extraordinary noise was heard in the chamber, 
and the cries of the unfortunate man were particularly dis- 
tinguished ; the people of the house hastily entered the 
room, found him extended on the floor, and surrounded by 
a light flame, which receded (@ mesure) as they approach- 
ed, and finally vanished. On the following morning the 
patient was examined by M. Battaglia, who found the in- 
teguments of the right arm almost entirely detached, and 
pendant from the flesh ; from the shoulders to the thighs 
the integuments were equally injured; and on the right 
hand, the part most injured, mortification had already 
commenced, which, notwithstanding immediate scarifica- 


tion, rapidly extended itself. The patient complained of 


burning thirst, was horridly convulsed, and was exhausted 
by continual vomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of comatose insensibili- 
ty, he expired. During the whole period of his suffering it 
was impossible to trace any symptomatic affection. A 
short time previous to his death, M. Bataglia observed 
with astonishment that putrefaction had made so much 
progress; the body already exhaled an insufferable odor; 
worms crawled from it on the bed, and the nails had be- 
come detached from the left hand. The account given by 
the unhappy patient was, that he felt a stroke like the 
blow of a cudgel on the right hand, and at the same time 
he saw a lambent flame attach itself to his shirt, which 
was immediately reduced to ashes, his wristbands at the 
The handkerchief 
which, as before mentioned, was placed between his 


same time being utterly untouched. 


shoulders and his shirt, was entire, and free from any trace | 


of burning ; 


ly consumed. The weather, on the night of the accident, 
was calm, and the air very pure; no empyreumatic or bi- 
tuminous odor was perceived in the room, which was also 
free from smoke ; there was no vestige of fire, except that 
the lamp, which had been full of oil, was found dry, and 


the wick reduced to a cinder!—From Paris and Fontban- 


que’s Medical Jurisprude nce. This case occurred in 1776 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


NO 1, 


Love-LeETTERS.—A lady once wrote her correspondent, 
“It is so long since I have heard from you, long enough to 
have written even a love-letter.” She was no communi- 
cant, nor knew that there was a holy of holies in ow 
hearts; her young heart was still in “ long clothes;” she 
“kenned nae she’d bin born yet,” and little thought that 
it was necessary to follow Mrs. Glass’ recipe, and “ catch ” 
love, before it was possible to write a love-letter. When 
the spring awakens the loves of our feathered songsters, the 
woods become eloquent at once with their tell-tale notes 
Throughout nature all that can feel affection seek to ex. 
press it by impulse, as it were, and at once. The young 
devotee pours forth her heart in words to an Almighty 
whom she now first feels to be a Father. And with the 
young heart, with its all of affection thrown on a single 
shrine, with its warm gushing feelings at having found the 
“supplement and completion of its own being,” requiring 
consideration, reflection, time, to give them utterance! No. 
no, the letter that requires all this is no love-letter. Let 
the patient be slightly nervous, or perhaps dyspeptic, he 
grumbles and whines, and can hardly tell what ails him, 
or perhaps that he is ailing at all. But let him be taken 
down with inflammation, with fever, with acute disease, 
and the doctor will soon hear his gushing, his definite tale 
of wo. 

Scrence.—The results of almost all scientific investiga- 
tions, though interesting, are at best unsatisfying; for from 
the smallest seed or grass-blade to the mountain, we are 
surrounded, as it were, by miracles. To the simple ques- 
tion, why does water run down hill? the ignorant or 
thoughtless man says, because of its weight; the mere 
man of science says, the attraction of gravitation; but the 
wise man answers, | cannot tell. It is caused by a mighty 
principle which pervades our sphere, but what that prin- 
ciple is, whence it comes, or whither it goes, none can tell. 
We take up a piece of stone, granite, and ask what is 
this ? the thoughtless one calls it rock, the mere man of 
science says ‘tis feld-spar, mica, quartz, perhaps he goes 
farther, and brings forth his alumine, his silicium, his 
oxygen, but what are these ? The wise man again answers, 
I cannot tell. He can separate, reduce, lay the elements on 
his shelf, and 
here? When, and from whence? The great Architect of 


wonder. What are they ? How came they 


and whose hand formed, alone can tell. Truly in man’s 
“lowest depths” there is a much “lower deep,” 


the universe, the Almighty Geologist, he whose eye saw 


a way 
which to us is past finding out, and if looked at in the 
right spirit, we shall find even a piece of rock to be fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

SPRING 1N TowN.—How brightly the sun spreads over 
all his mantle of glory, but we poor denizens of a city see 
little of nature, save his beams and the sky; our forest- 
trees are masts, spires, chimneys; our birds of the morning 
“ fine fresh shad—here they go ;” f r the roar of cata- 
racts we have omnibuses ; our bracing air is a dust-cloud, 


sing, 


our rivulets are gutters, our lawns paving-stones; and tell 


it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askalon, 


| what we have for the fragrance of flowers. 


STORM AT MIDNIGHT.—I am alone in presence of the 
mighty storm-king ; the lightnings are each moment flash- 
ing through the casements, the sullen night-roar of the 
rain is heard on the ways, and the sharp ring of the hail 
the 


gloomily in distant cloud-caverns, then bursting with quick 


against windows; while the thunder, now growling 


sharp crash in the zenith, now howling in the distance, 
awakens the sleepers in terror, and makes the soul shrink 
within itself, and man feel all his littleness. There is a 
joy in the terror which this war of elements excites; one 
teels on the entrance-step, as it were, ¢ f eternity, as if he 
could almost glance into that dread future which we so 
long to know, so shrink from knowing. "Tis a feeling | 
would not lose ; it has come upon me when standing on 
the precipice, where a breath would almost have sent me 
from the dizzy height, and still stronger ‘neath the moun- 
tain rock and torrent of Niagara, with its thousand can- 


his breeches were equally uninjured: but |} noned roar. How, in such scenes, the soul seems all, aud 
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man, mere man of flesh and blood, shrinks to the pigmy 
that he ts. 

Aprit.—How bright with new-fledged promises of hope 
the sun-beams that mountain 
scene, opening the leaf-buds and calling the leaves of the 
forest-trees from slumber to their embraces, and then fly 


scatter themselves over 


off as some gossamer cloud intervenes, pass and repass in 
giddy dance, mirror-bright sparkles in the distant river, 
and in the valley give a deeper tint, a richer hue to the 
fruit blossoms. The jonquils, also, and the daffodils, and 
the hyacinths open their tiny buds, and laugh in the light, 
like babes upon the mother’s breast, awakening to her 





smiles F.C. 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
IDLE WORDS. 
Tue strongest love hath yet, at times, 
A weakness in its power ; 
And latent sickness often sends 
The madness of an hour! 
To her I loved, in bitterness 
I said a cruel thing: 
Ah me! how much of misers 
From idle words may spring! 
1 loved her then—I love her still 
But there was in my blood 
A growing fever, that did give 
Its frenzy to my mood ; 
1 sneered, because another's sneers 
Had power my heart to wring 
Ah me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 
And when, with tears of wonder, she 
Looked up into my face, 
I coldly turned away mine eyes, 
Avoiding her embrace ; 
Idly I spake of idle doubts, 
And many an idler thing: 
Ah me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 
*T was over soon the cause—not soon 
The sad effects passed by: 
They rule me ‘neath the summer's sun 
And ‘neath the winter’s sky! 
| sought forgiveness She forgave, 
But kept the lurking sting: 
Alas' how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 
Month after month—vyear after year 
I strove to win again 
The heart an idle word had lost, 
But strove, alas! in vain. 
Oh! ye who love, beware lest thorns 
© Across Love's path ye fling ; 
Ye little know what misery 
From IDLE WoRDs may spring! 
A rprevvran Lapy.—That it was a holiday was evident 
from the throng and dress of every one; and the direction 


of the scene of festivity was as clearly indicated by the press 
of all, carriages, horsemen and pedestrians, to the same 
was, immediate- 


point. The first striking figure we met 


ly after crossing the bridge, a lady mounted on a noble 
black horse, fit for the The 


dress and attitude of the rider and caparison of her steed 


charger of a field-marshal. 


were entirely Peruvian. She appeared about twenvy, tall 
and elegant in her figure, and of an uncommonly fine face, 
filled with playfulness and a brillianey of beauty. A man’s 
hat of Manilla 
ful arrangement of the hair on the 


grass, with the customary rich and taste- 
neck and shoulders, 
and the poncho, formed the principal articles of attire. This 
last was of the finest olive-colored cloth, embroidered richly 
with silk around the edges, ina running pattern of light 
screen, and so large as to fall widely over the sadéle-cloth, 
and almost to conceal a pantalet of the finest njuslin, a 
white silk stocking, and a black satin shoe.—She was at 
the corner of a street, and seemed waiting the arrival of a 


The bustle 


animal she rode 


gentleman who shortly afterwards joined her. 
of the passing crowd made the restive, 
and he was constantly pawing the ground and prancing 
with impatience to join the throng moving by. This gave 
} 


opportunity for a fine displ 


dashed forward a few yards in 


ay of horsemanship, and she 


ne direction, and then the 


, 


same distance in another, wheeling at every turn without 
the change of a point in the footing of the horse, in an ele- 


gance of attitude and a beauty of motion becoming th 
accomplished cavalier. A finer subject of the kind for the 


pencil of an artist could scarce be wished, and so much 
were we struck by it, that every eye was fixed on her as 
we passed, whilst the exclamation, “a Diana Vernon, a 


} 


Diana Vernon!” burst from the lips of every admirer of 


that character of Sir Walter's portraying.—Stewart's Visit 
to the South Seas. 

A BALL.—It is a fact, as melancholy for the historian as 
itis true, that though balls are very important events in 
a young lady's career, there is exceedingly little to be said 


about them: they are all pleasures on the same pattern 

the history of one 1s the hist ry ¢ f all. You dress with a 
square glass before you, and a long glass behind you; your 
hair trusts to its own brown or black attractions, either 
curled or braided, or you put on a wreath, a bunch of flow- 
ers, or a pearl dandeau ; your dress is gauze, crape, lace, or 
muslin, either white, pink, blue, or yellow; you shower, 
like April, an odorous rain on your handkerchief; you put 
on your shawl, and step into the carriage ; you stop in some 
street or square ; your footman raps as long as he can; you 
are some time getting up stairs; you hear your name, or 
something like it, leading the way before you. As many 
drawing-rooms are thrown open as the house will allow; 
they are lighted with lamps or wax lights; there is a cer- 
tain quantity of china, and a certain number of exotics; 
also a gay-looking crowd, from which the hostess emerges, 


} 


and declares she is very glad to see you. You pass on; you 


sit a little while on a sofa; a tall or a short gentleman asks 
you to dance ; to this you reply, that you will be very happy; 
you take his arm and walk to the quadrille or waltz; a 


succession of partners. Then comes supper; you have a 


small piece of fowl and a thin slice of ham, perhaps some 


jelly or a few grapes, a glass of white wine, or ponche a-la 


Your partners have asked you if you have been 


romaine. 


to the opera; in return, you question them if they have 


been to the Park. If you are a step more intimate, a few 


disparaging observations are made on the entertainment 


and the guests. Some cavalier hands you down stairs: you 
re-cloak and re-enter the carriage, with the comfortable re- 
flection, that as you have been seen at Mrs. So-and-so’s ball, 
Mrs. Such-a-one may ask you to hers. 

(LOSE OF THE WEEK. A week! it is but she rt, indeed: 


its events area host, its changes many. To whom has the 


? 


week just about to close brought joy 2—to whom sorrow 


to whom riches ?—to whom poverty ?—to whom friends ? 


7 


to whom enemies to whom love ?—to whom hatred ? 


to whom freedom ?—to whom misery ?—to whom happi- 


ness ?2—to whom sickness ?— to whom health ?—to whom 
life?—to whom peatH? What! all these changes in one 
week! Yes, and a host, more numerous than the sands of 


the sea. Many who saw the dawning of the present week 


will be in another world ere it closes; many upon whom 


fortune smiled but a week ago, are now groaning beneath 


the withering frowns of poverty ; many who were floating 
ge ntly on the bark of life, o’er the unruffled sea of happ- 
ness, a week ago, are now wrecks of ruin on the shores of 
affliction ; many upon whom the sun of the Sabbath shon 
propitiously, have, ere t! 


world, the children ¢« 


pes 
forth bright and prosperous at the dawn of the week, find 


and are turned upon the f poverty ; 


and many, whose experience and h were beaming 


themselves at the close the sad and miserable beings of 
It ts 


The 


revolu- 


cruel disappointment. And such is the fate of man! 


subject to changes in a week, a day an hour. 


nay, 


world is still in commotion—trevolution succeeding 


tion—time whirling in its rapid motion, leaving behind its 
trace of destruction. And even in a small community many 


summed up 


thrilling and exciting circumstances might be I 


and recorded at the close of each week 


Tue 


single day, is exceedi 


countrY.—A short trip into the country, even for a 
aly beneficial, by diverting the mind 
from the ordinary objects of contemplation, and removing 
ad of 


fered too long to remain, 


suf- 
At least 


of a week or two should, if possible, 


from it for a time the anxious cares, which, if 
destroys its elasticity 
once a-year, a jauni 
and 


be taken by every one; the communications by land 


water to every part of the country are now so abundant 


and economical, that there are few indeed who could not 


afford it if they wished ; in the end, such expenditure would 
probably be the means of saving a large sum, by improving 
the health, 


mccupations of life with 


and enabling men to engage in the variou 


sreater energy 


lls ume, met with some misfortune, ‘ 


ANCIENT GIANTS Julius Capit linus and others report 
of the rant Maximinus, (who murdered and succeeded 
the good Alexander Severus.) that he was so strong that 
with his hands he drew carts and wagons full laden; with 
a blow of his fist he stru it a horse’s tooth, and with a 
kick broke his thighs: he er ed stones betwixt his 


fingers, he cleft your trees w 


Anteus, an \ 


Marius, a cutler by 


hands; that he was 


surnamed Heréules Trebellius Pollio 


writes of Caius his first occupation, 


and who in 
j 


solidier,s, } 


time of Galienus was chosen emperor by the 


had 


f his hands 


that there was not any man wh 
strike and thrust 


they 


stronger 


hands to than he. The ve s 


seem d asi had been sine ws, with his fourth finger 


he stayed a cart drawn with horses, and drew it backward. 


If he gave but a fillip to the strongest man that then was, 
he would feel it as if he had received a blow on his fore- 
head with a hammer. With two fingers he would wrest 


and break many strong cords twisted togethet 


VALUE OF MUSICAL NoTES.—Stephen Storace had a re- 
When a boy, 
Michael Ke 


multiply four figures by four figures, by 


markably good head for figures. his passion 


for calculation was beyond all belief. lly says he 


has been known t 


memory, in three minutes. When young, Kelly tells us 
Storace was so astonished that fifty guineas should be paid 
for songing a song, that he counted the notes in it, and 


calculated the amount of each at 4s. 10d. This passion for 


calculating the value of (musical ones) has seized a 


notes 


Parisian dilettante, who, according to the F'uret de Londres, 
has been fixing the price of every note and rest in certain 


pieces played by Paganini at a concert given at the Opera 


at Paris, which produced him 16,500 frances. This may 
have been play to Paganini, but destruction to less fortu- 
nate musicians, for he swallowed up all that would othez- 
wise have been distributed among many. An English vio- 
linist must work many | laborious days and nights be- 
fore he can scrape together six hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds sterling, the sum, it seems, which the lucky Ltalian 
got by a single concert! 


GLEES AND M s Mozart I had made the ac- 
quaintance of some yot Germans, whose mercantile pur- 
suits, and the passion for youthful travelling, which more 
or less governs every German, trom the mechanic to the 
merchant, had led to London and its counting-houses. Con- 


versation with them opened a new field to me—and what 


a field! Haydn, Mozart, Paer, and even the early works of 
Beethoven, were spread before my eyes, and poured into 
mv ears “det thee behind me,” said I forthwith to the 
whole school of glee-writers and madrigal composers, past, 
present, or to come. Here is a grace and power beyond the 
reach of ar Music here is dealing not with the abstract 
ideas alone, but with the passions and business of lif Lis- 
ten to the amorous boy, Cherudrno, languishing his youth 
ful aspirations in “J sapete,”’ or expressing all their 
precocious fervor in “ Non so pitt cosa s weigh in an 
equal balance the tender regress of the neglected wife, 
when the countess sings," Dore s and the equ ally 
tender anticipations of the bride’s “ Deh ven ontardar 
Compare the lofty and aristocratic but depraved jealousy of 
the Count Almaviva in the “ Vedro mentr’ 10 sosmro,” with 
that of the crafty Figaro in “ Ne vnuol ballare” and" Aprite 

i po g ha mid ¢ fess with me that the glee- 
writer may be elegant, erudite even, and sometimes touch- 
ing; but tha yave your sensations awakened as musi 
can awake them, you must q the glee-sehool and listen 
to the dramatsi 

I ' I . My grandfather, the 
Welch judge, travelling er the sands near Beaumari ‘ 
he was i! ( i rtaken | ihe 1 t and by 
the tice s i Was set fa ima qt ind, the water 
S rose mto the ich, and his registrar and some other 
attendants crept out of the windows and mounted on the 
root, and on the coach-box. The judge I water rise to 
his very lips, and with becoming gravity replied all the 
earnest entreaties of his attendar Iw f w your 
counsel, if you can quote any precedent 1 judge's 
mounting a coach-boy 

AnecpoTe oF Drypen The wite of Drvden one morn- 
ing having come into | study a ) unseasonable time, 


when he was inte yed in some composition, and 





finding that her husband did uttend to her, exclaimed, 
‘Mr. Dryden, you are always poring over those musty 

books: I wish I was a } { then I should have more 

ot vour ¢ mpany We ! dear,’ replied the poet 
when vou do become a | , pray let it be an almana: 

{ the he end of the vear I shall lay 1 i quietly on the 
elf. and be able irsuem dies without interruption ™ 
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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. | 


THE DOUBLE ASPECT. 


Ir I should ever do so unwise a thing as to write a book, 


the subject of it should be indicated by some such title as 
the ™ 
appearances,” or “ The difficulty of arrivirlg at the truth 
about men and things.” These phrases express a theme 
which, the more I have observed society, has expanded 
upon me more and more. I have known many men who 
have lived for years before the world, whose character and 
ruling principles and motives, when I have come to scruti- 
nize them closely, I have found to be essentially distinct 
from what even familiar acquaintance supposed ; and I may 
go so far as to say that I can remember very few events 
and transactions interesting to the community, of which 
the secret history, where I happened certainly to arrive at 
it, did not present a wholly different view from that which 
was popularly received ; different facts, a different connec- 
tion between them, and a different moral bearing to them. 
So that when I leave this earth I shall make up my mind 
that I have known extremely little of its real condition and 
true history. We never can arrive at truth except by cene- 
ralizing; but the constant error is that we generalize from 
too narrow premises, and from premises not accurately 
stated. We love to form a picture, an idea of a thing, and 
a clear and strong one, painted in black or white. Our 
minds are led by our feelings; and feeling, unless highly 
disciplined by experience, is usually single, and therefore 
nnfitted to apprehend the highly complex quality of most 
characters and most Croker, in his notes to 
Bassompiere, says very shrewdly, “I don’t believe in mon- 


occurrences, 


sters ;” and, as a wise sentiment, it should refer to both the 
faultless and the faulty sort. In reading characters of great 
men drawn by historians, [ have more confidence in their 
I find the 


to have understood 


correctness if traits are inconsistent and contra- 


dictory : Pope seems that, when in 
those magnifeent portraitures of Atossa and Narcissa he 
joined together qualities which we should never have con- 
jectured would have been found in e There is a 
story we meet with in one of the Italian jesting-books, 


mpany. 


which has often made me laugh, and often made me think. 
\ priest was called to attend a dying courtier—one, we may 


suppose, who having for many a year “ made the world his | 


trade,” had got some rare principies of the science of the 
world rubbed into him. The functionary began with some 
exorcisms against the evil one. “Speak not so harshly of 
my lord the Devil,” said the expiring philosopher of prac- 
tice, laying his hand gently on the arm of the priest; "1 
This 


is an exaggerated and perhaps somewhat profane illustra- 


am not so sure that he is not a much-injured being.” 


tion of what is, nevertheless, a great and extensive truth. 
But it ts time to have done with the shell and get at the 
In these little preliminary caprioles 
or balotades I like to try my steed, though perhaps I may 


kernel of the story. 


try the reader’s patience. My text, as | said before, is“ The 
fallacy of popular opinion about men.” 

: remember, the day after I came up to town for the sea- 
son, some three or four years ago, falling in with an old ac- 
quaintance in Broadway. 

" Well, Farrar,” said |,as we hooked arms 4 /’ Anglaise, 
‘what are the best prospects for the autumn campaign ? 
The women, of course, in a city hke this, are all that is 
beautiful and engaging; at least you and [, who are younger 
sons and cavaliers, shall find them nonpareilles. It is the 
men | want to know something about; the agreeableness 
of society depends more them than 


on the women; 


partly because belles tune themselves up or down to the 


on 
taste of their admirers. Who are your ‘men about town ?’ 
Give me a notion of their quiddity and quality.” 

* There is Smith 


'O yes, of course, 
‘Sixteen called Thompson and nineteen named Smith ” 


How can you conceive of a man having any zenius whose 
name is Smith ?” 

“Unless he has a remarkable first name; and then, as 
Leigh Hunt says, “that name constitutes the identity of 
the man, and is a po:nt d’appur, whence his genius may 
make a spring.” 

“Tam quite of Mr. Shandy’s mind about names; I have 
known many a man frivolized by a mean name, and many 
a one crushed beneath too big a name. Nothing in Dickens’ 
ease strikes meas so wonderful as that he should write 
such astonishing books, with such a name. Perhaps, the 
agony of his name hunted him into greatess. The grand 
idea involved in his reputation is, the literary. rise of de- 


mocracy; and it is typified as much in such a name's be- || Velopments of mind ; he struck into the deeper phil 


The fallacies of common opinion,” or ‘‘ The deceit of 


} 
| 


| coming famous as in such stories becoming popular. But 
to continue yvuur catalogue.” 

* There 1s one person,” said he, after he had run over a 
list of half-a-dozen vauriens, “ whose character is worth 
tarrying upon for a moment; he is the least-liked man in 
town, but, I imagine, not the least respected. The virtues 
by which the former part of his reputation has been gained, 
appear to be great hauteur and coldness, systematic selfish- 
ness, and considerable profligacy ; the compensating quali- 
ties are piercing sense, extensive lore, a critical taste and 
polished manners. A few affect to court him, but with the 
many he has the name of being decidedly bad and decided- 
ly disagreeable. I dare say, however, that you will take to 
him, as I believe you make a point of admiring bad people 


|| and liking disagreeable ones.” 


" Why,” said I, 
preacher's prayer, ‘And, noo, ma friends, let us praigh for 


“you know the story of the Scotch 


the puir de’il, for there’s nobody praighs for the puir de’il.’ 
| The world, my good sr, 
the outer glazing taste ill, it will pronounce the whole 
wret¢hed. You remember Charles Lamb’s account of the 
way in which a good reputation is got: ‘Pay your debts, 
don’t borrow money, nor twist your kitten’s neck off, nor 
| disturb a congregation, and your work is done.’ A bad 
} name is got still more easily ; let a man who aspires to it 
eschew cant, despise sentimentality, and have no affecta- 
tion, and his business is settled. The young ladies shudder 
at him, and all the old ones who see a death’s-head in the 
lam 
persuaded that no one could acquire such a reputation as 


candle-flame are sure that his visit is the cause of it. 


you have described, in a city like this, without having some 
uncommon merits. I shall pay my respects to him without 
delay.” 

In the course of the morning I left my card at Mr. Au- 
brey’s, and a few evenings after met him at supper. He sat 
opposite to me. His appearance was decidedly striking. 
His features large, and of an antique Roman cast; the up- 
per part highly intellectual; the lower more sensual. A 
couple of deep perpendicular lines ran along his forehead, 
dividing a pair of singularly-fine gray eyes, and the upper 
lip was likewise defined by sharp indentations proceeding 
from the termination of the nostril. His manner was re- 
served, cautious, watchful of the behavior of others, more 
“careful of his own. His voice was low, soft, restrained; a 
thing I like not, there being generally something knavish 
therein. On the whole, the effect was not pleasing. But it 
is only fools who judge by first impressions. I took a lesson 
on that subject some years ago, when I saw a person ina 
stable dressed like a jockey, and swearing through all the 
choicest vernacular of blackguardism, and two hours afier- 
wards met the same person at a dinner-table, the most re- 
fined man in a refined company. You may judge of a horse 
by his teeth, but not of a man by his manner. Excepting 
to utter a few formal civilities, he was silent for some time. 
Whether he was resting till the conversation had pene- 
trated the crust of common-places which usually encumber 
the beginnings of such occasions, or whether he was study- 
ing his company, or only waiting for the inspiration of the 
Chambertin which he was discussing, I was myself too 
much occupied with my ice to inquire. At length he struck 
in with a very 


Walpole 


watched the effect, seemed to be disappointed. 


shrewd and delicate ecriticisin on Horace 
it fell dead on the company, and his eye, which 
He made 
another attempt by a * Le Cosmopolite,” 


quotation from 


I was de 


lighted; he was the only 
and [ 
knew my manatonce. | immediately began to talk to him, 
We talked of 


he seemed to be thoroughly imbued with that ele- 


equally unsuccessful. 
person that | ever heard quoting “ Le Cosmopolite,” 


and found him to be a remarkable character. 
books ; 
gant, worldly literature that bloc 


Evremont, Walpole and De Grammont; that 


ms so brilliantly in the 
pages ¢ f St. 
seemed to make up the very cast of his mind, to color 


rall 
his tastes,and bound his thoughts: for some time I though 


he had nothtag else. I made an effort to lead the discourse 


' 


into another field; with some reluctance he followed, and | 


did 


not strike into a bolder track, but that the mood he was in, 


quickly saw that it was from no want of ability that he 


or his general temper, determined his preference to that 
peculiar class of subjects. He had manifestly at some time 
been familiar with hicher flights, and delighted with them. 
After a time, when the constraint of etiquette had been 


thawed away by the genial influence of wine, or people 
n be- 
Aubrey took the lead, 


and soon showed that by the vigor of his mind, his copious 


had got tired of their next neighbors, the conversati 


came general and highly animated. 
resources and tact of manner, he was qualified to take it. 
Sull there was something perverse and malignant in the de- 


sophy 


swallows things in a lump; and if 


of that system of which we had discussed the literature 
Sentiments of more exclusive and intolerant worldliness | 
never heard enforced by reason or adorned by taste. He 
had done for social principle what Macchiavelli did for po- 
litical—reduced it to a science which should be the logical 
deduction from the premise, “ Self-profit is a virtue that 
sanctifies every means—self-neglect is the only unpardon- 
able vice.” This he seemed to have brought to an absolute 
theoretical perfection. His comments on life and men 
seemed to unite much of the variety and brilliance of con- 
tempt which has been attributed to Voltaire, with all the 
deep and concentrated bitterness that is said to have be- 
longed to Voltaire’s sometime friend, the king of Prussia 
All this was delivered in a calm, repressed, unexcited 
manner, and with a gentle, passionless, mild tone of voice. 
which made it seem far more heartless and repulsive than 
had there been something of ardor and enthusiasm in it 
I admired, as one 
admires the slow cold curlings of a tinted snake; his na- 


On me the effect was very displeasing. 


ture seemed to be as smooth, as brilliant, and as antipa- 
thetical to every thing human. The company listened to 
him for some time, with silent curiosity or with occasional 
mirth, as not knowing whether to consider him serious or 
jesting. Atlast,somebody more conscientious than the rest 
made a dead set at him, and entered on a deliberate con- 
futation of his opinions. Aubrey, skilfully disengaged him- 
j 


self from the contest, made a brief defensive speech, wound 
up with a few brilliant epigrams, and left the room. 
"What an infernal dog!” 


nist, after he had gone. “ A bad fellow that,” said another. 


said his disappointed antag 


“One of your regular heartless French scamps.” 
* Ay,” said a reader of Wordsworth, 
" One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
**Nor thought nor feelinz, great nor small 
"A reasoning self-sufficing thing— 
" An intellectual all-in-all.” 
"What do you think of him?” said a gentleman w 
sat nexttome. ‘ There is something suspicious abouthiu 
Did you his eve 


glanced round the company with an uneasy scrutiny, and 


mark, when he first sat down, how 


something of the fearfulness of guilt ? I should not be sur- 
prised if he was the person that murdered Bigbee.” 
"A very likely 


suggestion that,” said I, “and I am dis- 


posed to agree with you about his general character. But 
it is not safe to decide from one interview. That timidity 


of eye which I took notice of, may proce¢ d from a sensi- 
tiveness of feeling that fears something rude or unconge- 
nial. The system he avowed to-night may be but one phase 
he talked in the same 
way to me about books, but by a little probing I found a 


very different stuff inside of him. 


of a mind that has other phases; 


Let us not mistake an 
attitude of the nature for the nature itself, nor be too sure 
morals. | 

not mean to reverse your judgment for error, but « 


that the intellect is always an index of the 


nly ar- 
rest it by a vu/t avisare. IL have merely doubt enough to 
prevent ap vention.” 

For all this I liked my acquaintance so little that I did 


not care to look after him. He seemed to be a proud, self- 
ish man, wrapped up in his own feelings, having a dislike 
or contempt for men, and entertaining a particular und 
somewhat coarse disesteem for women. That last is a far 


A man without religi 
who has no reverence for women, is in a 


which is with me a heavy one. 
bad way. Ifa 
man has within him any sentiments and aspirations that 
find a 
had lived 


they must 


either in piety or chivalry. He 


serve him for a_ soul, 


vent, 

a long time 
France, and had seen much of that worst and most cor- 
rupt part of mankind which calls itself the beau monde. He 
seemed to have adopted all those base, mercantile views 
of a class who, professing to despise trade, are yet traders 
of the 

, 


and themselves ; 


worst sort—traders of their daughters, their wives 


and among whom marriage realizes 1! 


equity notion of being a contract for a valuable ec 


tion. He struck you as a man who could both love and 


marry ; love a dowry and marry an estate. 


\ few evenings after this | was at a small party where 


j 


he was. I could not help looking at him as a very finishe 


specimen of a of the world: trifler 


but 


man not a light, gay 
lo nm] ; 
re deeply 


meet with in 


that more serious. m¢ accomplished a1 


‘tual that you Paris. Bending bet 


>» woman of fashion, with his hat in his hands and w 


a certain gravity of air, he was saving 


and quiet elegance the most delics 


neatest Wilticisnuis always Pp inted into ¢ rapliment 


but very recherch:s fancies. The art of that manner, 
haps, is, that the avoidance of lay, and self-illustrau 
and the apparent absence 


of vanity, does not w 


kens sincerity and 


self-love of others; while gravity bet 
While he was talkin 


r? 


excites respect. 
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his face averted from me, I was standing near a young lady 
of singular beauty ; singular chiefly for the divine purity of 
expression which lighted up her face, and that beauty of 
spirit which gave it ineffable softness. She was young, too 
young to interest me much; but I stood ga%ing with unre- 
Her 


complexion was splendid: taintless and delicate as the just- 


sistible admiration at the ‘oveliness of her person. 


opening rose; yet in its brilliance, and if I may say so, 
blaze, recalled rather those beaming tints that the sun 
sometimes leaves behind him in a cloudless sky, to com- 
pensate the earth for his departure. It literally flashed upon 
you. Her lips, her tee and the setting of them, were the 
most exquisite and perfect that I ever saw. Her eyes, 
whose shape and outline subdued you by their majestic 
juxuriance, were kindled with a pure fire that awed the 
spectator while it delighted him, as the undimmed sanctity 
of a heavenly light. Her smile, so bright, so full of inno- 
cent light-heartedness, gave one a pang almost, to see a 
spirit of so angelic and unattainable a purity. So unblemish- 
ed, so holy did her aspect seem, that one would almost have 
feared to touch her. Her heart and character, as displayed 
in conversation, seemed worthy toanhabit such a temple. 
Simple, gentle, spotless even to an entire ignorance of evil, 
full of instinctive goodness and a natural grace of excel- 
lence, she seemed to have got nothing from the world but 
its humanity, to have lost nothing of heaven but its auste- 
rity. Untarnished even by temptation, so it seemed, happi- 
ness seemed in her to be the perfectness of virtue. 

Why, then, was it that this peerless girl stood quite 
alone in that circle, untended, unregarded ¢ Why was sie 
not the central shrine of many shrines of loveliness? She 
To me, I confess, that very 
the idea she re- 
Any 


thing that appealed to worldly or sordid passion had in- 


was poor ; literally penniless. 
want seemed to enter into the beauty of 
presented, and to be necessary to its c mpleteness. 
ured the impression. I have sometimes ventured to think 
1 1e rivers of 
The 
are flowers ; jewels impart a heated 


beauty, where the beauty should be pure. With wealth 


to represent tl 


that it was an error in Milton 
Paradise as flowing over jewels and precious stones 


true gems of Paradise 


and power, Miss Wilmer had been still peerless in attrac- 


ion and splendid in effect; but the effect had been dif- 


ferent. But if an interest of this simple and uncommercial] 
kind did not diminish the poetry of her character in the 
eve at least of taste, it materially altered her influence and 


value in a circle of people of ton. 

Presently Mr. Aubrey turned and was directly in front of 
Miss Wilmer before he was aware of it. The moment his 
eve met hers he drew back, made an awkward bow, and 
stood the picture of embarrassment. A confused color rose 
almost to shiver; his hat 


to his face; he began to tremble, 


dropped on the floor, he seemed paralyzed. 1 was amazed 
at so unexpected an effect. 
said Miss Wilmer, in her 


I have seen 


"Good evening, Mr. Aubrey,” 


enchanting tones. “How have vou been since 


vou %” 
, , 
imibie answer ; 


He muttered some uninte the courtier, 


the wit, the man of the world, was gone, utterly put to 


flight; his voice, his very senses seemed to be overcome 
ind scattered. A lady at that moment came to speak to 
Miss Wilmer, and Aubrey retired of the 


He came back in a few somewhat more 


© anothe t part 


room. minutes, 
mposed, and began to converse with her. The lady who 


Miss Wilmer } 


the country, and Mr. Aubrey was invited to join 


vad spoken te id been proposing a walking 





he accepted with great alacrity. | 


t, a proposition which | 
eft them soon and withdrew 
And this, thought I, 
man who trembles before a simple girl, who is awe-struck 
( f a child, lit 


this is the heartless French | 
tine we were talking of the other evening: 


as I drove home that evening, this 


the glance eT 
the Ala: 


"To whose soul could cling 
** Nor form nor feeling, great nor small.” 

A man whose nerves are charged with that delicate mag- 
netism that they vibrate tumultuously beneath the electric 
nfluence of beauty, must have something more in him 
than we suspected. I should like to explore him a little 
more 

The next day I went to see him, and found him sitting 
alone in his private room. The day was very mild and fine, 
and the window was thrown up; a small stand of flowers 
was beside it, rejoicing in the s¢ ft sunlight. Aubrey was 
reclining in a huge easy-chair, his leg thrown over one of 


the arms, his head leaning on his hand, looking with a gaze 


of thoughtful reverie on the flowers and the dreamy sky. 
The expression of his face was as different as possible from 
what it had been; dissolved in genial smiles, relaxed in 


genial feeling, His manner, open, careless, perfectly uure- |, 


| strained, rendered it not an easy thing to identify him with 
the alert, vf, highly disciplined man of the night before. 
A number of volumes of poetry in handsome editions lay 
upon the table; and there was a sheet of paper in front of 
him, on which he appeared to have been writing verses. 


er 


said he, giving me his hand as | 
entered. “ Be seated. This is such a day as Spenser would 
have loved. Chaucer, I take it, is the poet of the spring, 
Spenser of the autumn; and Chaucer's genius is like that 
bright young season in which he delighted, fresh, spark- 
ling, concentrated, full of hope 


You are welcome,” 


Spenser's like the lustrous 
parting year, diffused, mellow, gorgeous yet serene, glow- 
ing with all the glory of nature, yet softened by something 
of pensive melancholy.” 

He went on to quote stanza after stanza of the Fairy 
Queen, which he seemed to have nearly all by memory ; 


and the delicate brilliance of whose fancies, resembling the 


morhidezza of the Venetian school, his taste seemed to be 


thoroughly impregnate with. 
* Spenser,” said I, “seems to have dwelt almost wholly 


within that inner world of the soul's life, of which we have 





many a ray in Shakspeare, some glimpses in Chaucer, and 


no recognition of in Milton save in Comus.” 
“ But that light which Spenser tended has never been 
allowed to die in our literature: the fountain, which bubbles 
forth so copiously in his great work, has flowed on in a con- 
tinuous stream through each succeeding age, and its pro- 


broad 


tenderer greenness of the herb and ch 


gress may be traced as a viewless river through a 


by the 


flowers crowing along its track. 


meadow, 
During the civil wars it 
; in the reign of the second 

Thr ugh the 


. r } , ‘ 
current, nearly exhausted in common 


hid itself in the Platonic poetry 


Charles, in the religious poets last century 


you mark its feeble 


with every other of the rills of Helicon. In our time it has 


revived in all its old splendor in Wordsworth and his pro- 


fenyv, W ho seem t 


be as numerous though n 
as the ‘sons’ of Ben Jonson.” 
" There is no nation in whose poetry you do not trae 


1 


it,” said I. “Indeed what 


were | etry W | 
the very essence of its inspiration.” 
" Ay, how it rolls like a stream of fire throuch the sacred 
writings of Judea! It blazes in the drama of Greece. and 


sparkles in her epigt But in the Gothic literature 


ims 
recognition. In any 


never is disseated. Through a 


its truest and fullest 


it has once been lodged it 


thousand clouds and eclipses it reappears at last with un- 


quenched ray. Through a thousand deposits of worldly 


impurity it works its way out again to the surface. Inde¢ 


we may say of the effect of kne wledge ol the world 


these divine sentiments, what Lord Verulam has 


the influence of scientific know ledge on a divine faith; that 


though the first steps in that way may incline men’s minds 
to atheism, yet a farther proceeding therein and a wider 
acquaintance with principles will bring men back again t 


religion. There are in life two distinct worlds: the inner 


world of the and the outer world 


sp rit, 


tics. In the light of the former my youth we 


ulted in its was charged with its truths, 


1 
But 1 was anxious to know all experiences 


I plunged into 


the sea of human plea and ambitions. I became 


ures 


thoroughly familiar with that system, de ing my mind 
to its study, my time toits practice. I never sought to dash 
one of these worlds azainst the other. » drive out and 
crush spiritual perceptions by the theories of pol st 

ishness. I recognized them as two distir ind separate ey 
istences, based on two different truths. Ifa man have the see 

of spiritual consciousness in him, you may, in my opinior 
safely send him into the world; if he be worth a farthing 
he will come out of it stronger, wiser, better. For myself 
I have pre reed throuzh and thr 1 nd I may sav with 
the Dante of Byr n, speak I f conduct or affection, 


but of the perceptions of the mind and of the preferences 


, a 
f the jpudement, 


"The world has left me what it found me—pure.’ 


| think of the world what I have always thought of it; 


vet | come back with r apture to the gentle sentiments of 


the spirit and the simple emotions of the heart. A man 


who’ has scrutinized 


life as closely as 1 have, knows that 
general rules of character always have exceptions; and no 
man will entertain higher reverence for individual men or 
has led him to 


ws, of the most severe and 


whose form 


his fell 


women than he experience 


general maxims about 


searching kind. He has not mastered the world, but has 


been conquered by it, who suffers it to destroy the hopeful- 
l | 
ness of his spirit, or crush within him his aspirations after 
the good, his ardent sympathy with the innocent, the ten- 
der and the true. For my part, I have as vivid a passion for 


the beautiful, as enthusiastic a trust in virtue, and as ex- 


quisite 
when I was an ignorant 
His conversation ran on this 


when I took my leave of } 


; 


Greams ¢ 


f happiness, now | am a practised man, as 


and unstained child.’ 
way for some time, and 


m I thought | had made an ad- 


dition to my knowledge of human character. He was a 
man who had seen enough of the world to know the value 
of disinterested excellence far too much of it to be duped 
by a frivolous philosophy i 1 denial of the existence of 
such a gem 

A few nights after this some of us were sitting over our 





wine. when a gentieman came in to us 
W ho do you think ts engaged ?” said he 
Not the American and British fleets, | hope ud one 
Mr. Aubrey,” said the former 
Then it must be to some widow or dowager, who 1s 
willing to buy a protector for a handsome fortune,” said one 
Or the cast-off mistress of some rich old bachelor 
said another 
“To the beautiful and portionless Miss Wilm uid 
¢ informan 
Various ejaculations of amazement followed this an- 
no ‘ement but after a littl while the mystery was 
cleared up, to the satisfaction of these ingenious gentlemet 
Depend 1 " F } was not to be | mbug- 
‘ he has ‘ it she hasat ‘ c estale, 
and has taken this way of buy 1 
No,1 said a er, s sharps i see h 
tactic? He 1] fa creat for ‘ " rtain 
quart mv k ( " ha read ft ( to 
make it belreved that | erested | i " 
" That's ‘ eda f them 1 they \ p with 
ma applause { their o utene 
Any f | vseit ly ke } ‘ il 
! nt lrame a max 1 \ 1 1 to 
ip} \ 
This story w t en rera ! vere 
© ¢ ! nee ' ' fay ‘ , 
, { Whe -_ 
1 worth 1\ | the 
rea is « i ! la ye | d l, 
proba! ef ry of 
—————EE 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES 
THE EPITAPH Ot A WELSH PARSON, 
' ” ’ t 
s ure | “ ls of an old divine f one ! 
Hu i | al ed m the latter part 
ith ! | l\ m ito celic aspe 
" t | " i ! ce un b ehold 
Ww i that ra eu i | rou hos familiar 
. ‘ ed led i e | \ 
A ry \ iw ‘ I made 
| \ ! ! t if 1 \ es of 
\\ I t ‘ ! ‘ 1 ! Tt ot 
hia ra i i and marve igvacit 
it i swe havea i inte en 
ur ‘ ind ind | ! and 
ine t ! dl eand le A 
| } et het ith ! ! ' i 
‘ ur hke an I from 
f ‘ ti Hie ! i? 1 
a e ¢ ire ! { W inds “ the 
tea r to hos ¢ } | ear ind chan gy arot j the 
} best ed him ven living ns 1, the funeral 
twa ively attended ix it morrice-men 
arried the rpse tror = tage he propert f the tur 
le el | f e Garte i prett nook 
near D het Mea wh rthe wor ul par had, for 
months bef his death, retired f f id bu 
tle of Windsor ind where, on a il ‘ ! he 
micht be seen seated im the orch patie hearu little 
in Fenton lisp his Berk La in bemg 
the younge of 1 Master P lechild of the 
grey-headed andlord 1 the (rarte t’oor Hugh had 
g been afflicted with a vexin msthma and though 1 
his gaver times he u ild « | brew i for younger revel- 
lers, telling them rare tales of “ poor dear Sir John and 
the prince,” he had, for seven years before | death, es 
chewed his former spor 1 was never known to hear of 
a match of bow!s that h not shake his head and sigh, 
and then, like a stout-hearted christian as he was, soothe 


his di 


scomhite 


d sparit with the 
| 


snatch of an old song 


» his de ath-bed bequeathed to ow Huch 


nothing less than a prescription 
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a very charm—to take away a winter cough; for three 
vears had it been to Sir Hugh as the best cift of King Obe- 
ron; but the fourth winter the amulet cast its virtue, and 
from year to year the parson grew worse and worse ; 
when. in the sixty-eighth year of his age, on a bright May 
morning, in the arms of his gossip and friend, staid sober 
Master Slender, with the host of the Garter seated (for he 
was too fat to stand) in an arm-chair at the bedside, and 
Master Page and Master Ford at the foot; Sir Hugh 
Evans, knight and priest, passed into death, as into a sweet 
sound sleep. His wits had wandered somewhat during the 
for he talked of “Herne the Hunter,” and "a boy 
song, and Mas- 


night 
in white;” and then he tried to chirrup a 
ters Page and Ford smiled sadly in each other’s face, as 
the dying man, chuckling as he carolled, trolled forth 

* Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

* Till candles, and starlight, and moonshine be out.’ 


As the day advanced the dying man became more calm ; 
and at length, conscious of his state, he passed away at 
half-past nine in the morning, W ith a look of serenest hap- 
piness, and “God be with you!” were the last words that 
fluttered from his lips. 

The personal property of the dead parson was shared 
Master Slender inherited 
the host of the Garter, 


among his friends and servants. 
h th Bur k of Songs and Posies; 4 
the sword with which Sir Hugh had dared Doctor Caius to 
mortal combat; and all his wardrobe, consisting of two 
entire suits and four shirts, somewhat softened the grief of 
Francis Simple, son of Simple, former retainer of Master 
Slender, and for three years body-servant of dead Sir Hugh. 
A sum of two shillings and four pence, miraculously diseo- 
vered among the effects of the deceased, was faithfully 
distributed to the parish poor. 

There was sadness in Windsor-street as the funeral 
cession moved slowly towards the church. Old 
and though they 


pro- 
men and 
women talked of the frolies of Sir Hugh; 
said he had been in his day something of the merriest for 
a parson, yet more than one gossip declared it to be her be- 
lief that “ worse men had been made bishops.” A long train 
of friends and old acquaintance followed the body. First 


came worthy Master Slender-—chief mourner. He was a 


bachelor, a little past his prime of life, with a sad and so- 
ber brow, and inclining to portliness. The severe censors 
of Windsor had called him woman-hater, for that 


songs, and sometimes in his speech, he 


in his 
would bear too 
hardly on the frailties and fickleness of the delicate sex: 
for which unjust severity older people might, perchance, 
and they would, heve found some small apology. For, in 
truth, Master Slender was a man of softest heart; and 
though he studiously avoided the company of women, he 
was the friend of all the children of Datehet and Windsor. 
He always carried apples in his pocket for little John Fen- 
ton, youngest child of Anne Fenton, formerly Anne Page; 
and was once found sitting in Windsor Park, under the hunt- 
Master Slender 
erying like a chidden maid. Of this, enough. Let it now 
Master Slender—for the host too 

was chief mourner. Then followed Ford 
next, Mr. Page and his son William 


er’s oak, with little John upon his knees 
suflice to say, that was 
heavy to walk 
and his wife; 
Mrs. Page being dead two years at Christmas, from a cold 


poor 


caught with over-dancing, and then obstinately walking 
through the snow from her old gossip Ford’s. Next, in the 
and then 


procession, were Master Fenton and his wife 


ollowed their eight children in couples; then Robin—now 


a prosperous vintner, once page to Sir John—with Francis 


Simple ; and then a score of little ones, to whom the poor 
dead parson would give teaching 1 reading and writing 

and where he marked an apter wit among his free disci- 
ples, something of the Latin Accidence. These were all 


that followed Sir Hugh Evans to his rest—for death had 
thinned the thick fite of his old acquaintance. One was 
wanting, who would have added weight and di mity to 
who, had he not few years before 


the ceremony, some 


been called to fill the widest crave that was ever dug for 
flesh, would have cast from his broad and valiant face a 
Justrous sorrow on the manes of the dead churchman—who 
would have wept tears, rich as wine, upon the coffin of his 
old fnend; for to him, in the convenient greatness of his 
heart, all men, from the prince of the blood to the 


Mrs. Bridget’s fan,” 


nim- 
ming knave who stole the “ handle of 
were, by turns, friends and good fellows——who, at the sup- 
per at the Garter (for the host gave a most solemn feast in 
celebration of the mournful event) would have moralized 
on death and mortal accidents, and between his tankards 
talked fine philosophy 


ed to the memory of 


true divinity ; would have carous- 
the dead in the most religious spirit 


of sack, and have sent round whole flagons of surest conso- 


lation. Alas! this great, this seeming invincible spirit, this 


mighty wit, with jests all but rich enough to laugh Death 
from his purpose—to put him civilly aside with a quip, 
bidding him to pass on and strike at leaner bosoms—he 
himself, though with ™ three fingers on the ribs,” had been 
hit; and he, who seemed made to live for ever, an embo- 
died principle of fleshly enjoyment—he, the great Sir John, 


Pa] 


** He was dead, and nailed in his chest 
Others, too, passed away with their great dominator, were 
wanting at the ceremonial. Sir Hugh Evans 
was laid by the side of his old friend and old antagonist, 
Doctor Caius; and for many was a story 
among the good wives of Windsor, that the fairies once 


a-vear danced round the grave of Sir Hugh, the turf upon 


vears there 


it growing as bright as emeralds; and in a hawthorn bush 
but a few paces from the spot, “ melodious birds ” did, at 
certain seasons, “ sing madrigals.” 

We have now to speak of the epitaph of the good Sir 
Hugh. The tombstone was erected from the private muni- 
ficence of Master Slender; and the pithy and touching epi- 
taph inscribed upon it was selected by his happy taste, as 
combining all the excellences of an epitaph in the fewest 
words—these words having the further recommendation of 
being uttered on a memorable occasion by the deceased 
himself. The words were repeated to Master Slender, by 
his servant Simple, despatched on a certain day by Sir 
Hugh, with a letter touching the wooing of Anne Page. 
After long pondering, reviewing every circumstance of his 
ancient friendship with the dead Sir Hugh; seated, one 
the the 
words came jump again iato the mind of Slender; and 


sunny afternoon, on bench outside Garter, the 


quickly rising and emptying his tankard, he marched (like 
aman resolved) to the stone-cutter; and, for he cared not 
for Latin, bade the workman cut on the stone (the in- 
eeription, considering its age, is m an extraordinary state 


of preservation) the words that fi llow : 


HUGH EVANS 
KNIGHT AND PRIESTE. 
DYED ATTE DATTCHE, 
[AY—ANNO DOMI 14 
AGED 6d, 
“THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—~TO COME.” 


To our mind, there never was a more felicitous epitaph 
than this of the poor Welsh parson. Hew simply, yet how 
the 


how sufficing, its note of 


beautifully does it shadow forth the fruitfulness of 


future! How delicate, and yet 
pramuse ! 
AND ro coMr.” 


"THERE'S PIPPINS CHEESI 


Were we authorized to preach, we feel that we could 
make a most seemly, yea, a most reverent sermon, from 
this little text. Pippins! Does not the word, upon a tomb- 
stone, conjure up thoughts of Hesperian gardens—of im- 
mortal trees, laden with golden fruit; with delicious pro- 
duce, the growth of a soil where not one useless weed 
takes root, where no baneful snake rustles among the grass, 
where no blight descends, no canker withers? Where we 
may pluck from the consenting boughs, and eat, and eat 

and never, as in earthly things, find a worm at the core, a 
rottenness at the heart, where outside beauty tempted us 
!” The evil and mise- 


to taste? “ There's pippims fa come 


»yed—for- 





ry gathered with the apple of death will be destr 
gotten—by the ambrosial fruit to be plucked for ever in 
immortal orchards! 
"THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEES# 
What a picture of plenty in its most beneficent aspect 
Think of it, ve « 


what a prospect of pastoral abundance ! 
pressed of the earth! Ye, who are bowed and pinched by 


pP- 


want—ye who are scourged by the hand of persecution 


ye, doomed to the bitterness of 


ye, crushed with misery 
broken faith; take this consolation to your wearied souls 
} 


apply this balsam to your brutsed hearts—-that, though 


all earth be to you as barren as the sands 


THERE S PIPPINS AND CHEESI To OMI 


THE REVERSES OF CHARLES OF BURGUNDY. 


Edward the Fi 
Charles to invade France, but I 


urth of England had been induced by 


uis boucht him off with 


a bribe, part of which consisted of six hundred pipes of 


wine, which a good deal of raillery against that 
uis then stirred up the Swiss against the 


iused 
monarch. L 


duke, and they defeated his tro ps m the first battle. 
Charles of Burgundy had never yet encountered an ene® 
my superior to him. The gallant knights of France and 
the stubvorn burgesses of Flanders had alike been quelled 
by him in the field. His rage was proportionate to his sur- 
prise on finding himself braved by the Swiss mountaineers. 


He marched against them from Lorraine, the conquest of 





which he had completed, at the head of 40,000 men. 
Charles’ natural pride of character was inflated by the 
study of the Roman classics, the taste for which was just 
then reviving and superseding that for feudal romance 
The reader must be aware that the fall of the Greek em- 
pire and the invention of printing were events anterior to 
this period by some years, and had contributed to rendey 
even more known and popular the names and achieye- 
ments of Rome. Hannibal was the hero whose prowess 
then caught the fancy of Charles; and to surmount the 
Alps, like the Carthaginian general, was now his glorious 
aim. The patriotism and valor that armed the Swiss 
their own defence was equally enthusiastic, though un- 
learned and indigenous. Stili they sent envoys to avert the 
wrath of Burgundy, and to offer amends and submission jy 
return for justice. “ You have little to gain with us,” said 
the Swiss ambassador to the duke; the golden bits of your 
your knights are more in value th in 
all our land contains.” The duke would neither listen ; 
counsel nor hear of submission. He marched into Switzer. 
Arve, 


bridles, the spurs of 


land, through the valley of the 
February, 1746. He besieged Granson, the first place that 


in the month of 


made resistance. "Phe garrison, though brave, were tricked 
by a renegade Swiss, called Ramschwag, then in the duke 
number about 50 


service, to surrender. They were in 


Charles instantly ordered them to be put to death; some 
were hanged, some drowned. This cruelty exasperated the 
Swiss. Each canton furnished its contingent, and an army 


of 20,000 men marched against the Burgundians. The 
duke had a strongly entrenched camp at Granson, but 
scorning such advantage against the Swiss peasants, he ad- 
vanced to meet them on the road to Neufchatel ; thus offer. 


ing battle in a hilly region, where his numerous caval: 


could prove of no advantage. The two armies met on the 
second of March. The Swiss foot, embodied in large masses 
and armed with long halberds, bore down the Burgundian 


knights, 


and no infantry in the advance; 


who in vain resisted. Charles had a few archers 
thus committing the usual! 
mistake of the French, in deeming mounted gentlemen able 
to repel twice their number of peasants on foot. The Bur- 
gundian flank was soon turned by other bands of the Swiss 
whom the huge and terrific horns 
The battle 


the Burgundians and their duke 


mountaineers, amongst 
of Uri and Unterwalden were heard to blow. 
hecame instantly a rout: 
fled; losing indeed few of their numbers, as the Swiss 


had no cavalry to pursue, but leaving the conquerors th 


plunder of a camp which rivalled that of Xerxes in luxury 
and splendor. Silken tents attached with cords of golden 
wire, velvets, tapestry, pearls, and jewels in profusion, be- 
came the property of the amazed victors. Plate was flung 
away as pewter. The large diamond which the duke wore 


customarily at his neck was found in a box of pearls; it 





was at first rejected as a bauble, then taken up 
sold for a crown. It was afterwards purchased by the | 

for 20,000 dueats, and still adorns the papal tiara. Another 
equally beautiful diamond won at Granson was bought 
Henry VIII. afterwards given by his daughter Mary to her 


husband, Philip IT. and now belongs to Austria. As Duke 
Charles fled from the Alps and their fierce inhabitants in 


the rocks of Granson, his fool cried to him, “" Ha! my i, 
are we not finely Hannibalized ?” 
The King of France had taken up his residence at Lyons 


in order to watch the motions of the duke and to profit by 
One of Charles’ schemes for aggrandizement 
was to induce Réné d’Anjou, who was dissatisfied wit 
Louis, to 


sessions in favor of Burgundy. 


his reverses, 


make a bequest of Provence and his other pos- 
Réné had shown himself 


obsequious in this respect, as did the Duchess of Savoy and 
the Duke of Milan; but on the disaster of Granson al! the 
allies of Charles forsook him, and Louis secured to himself 


the rich succession of the house of Anjou, then about to be 
extinct: he at the same time encouraged the Swiss with 


subsidies and fair words. 


Charles was, during this period, at Lausanne, recruiting 
his shattered army. He was so dreadfully dejected that he 


allowed his beard to grow; and, though constitutionally of 
that hot 


his chief retection being conserve of 


temperament which forbids all vinous indulgence 
roses; yet he now 
took copious draughts of wine 


degre es, 


to druwn and dissipate his 


chagrin. By however, he remoulded his army. re- 


covered his spirits his e urage, and almost his confidence; 
Ine 


and in Ju f the same vear, three months after the defeat 


' 


of Granson, Charles marched with a fresh army in 


heart of Switzerland. He encamped at Morat, within six 


leagues of Berne, and insiantly invested the place. Th 
Swiss collected their forces, and marched to its relief. Réene 
de Vaudemont, Duke of Lorraine, had now joined his aid 
to theirs, and brought them what they most wanted, a for- 


midable body of cavalry. The force of the Swiss exceeded 
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29.000; the duke’s force was scarcely so numerous, and 


was far inferior in confidence and hardihood; but, like a 
desperate gamester, he would play his stake although 
every chance was against him. 

The captains of Burgundy counselled Charles to lead his 
force into the plain, where his cavalry might act; but he 
was now impatient of dictation. Near the lake of Morat he 
stationed his left, chiefly composed of Italian mercenaries ; 
the centre was commanded by Crévecceur ; he himself kept 
the right, with a body of English under the Duke of Somer- 
set, and his archers on horseback. The Swiss, as was cus- 
tomary with them, knelt down in line, uttered a short 
prayer, and then rushed against their enemies. On this 
oecasion the redoubtable infantry of the mountains were 
kept in check by the Burgundian knights, fighting under 
cover of their artillery and camp entrenchments. The ac- 
tion was for a time doubtful, but the cavaliers of Burgundy 
having all dismounted to defend their entrenchments, the 
Lorraine horse swept the right wing ; and a body of Swiss, 
being thus enabled to turn it, attacked the camp in flank 
and rear, whilst it was still vigorously assaulted in front. 
Cannon and entrenchments here became useless ; the strug- 
gle was hand to hand. Somerset and his English, together 
with the best knights of Burgundy, perished; and victory 
was Cc mmpletely in the hands of the Swiss: they were mer- 
ciless in their triumph; they took no prisoners, and spared 
not an enemy; all were massacred, and the vanquishers 
being now vrovided with cavalry, the flight was more de- 
structive than the action. Many sought refuge in the lake; 
and even thither they were pursued by their merciless ene- 
The that the 
should not rally a second time, to attempt a third invasion. 
“Cruel‘as at Morat” 
verb. When time had decomposed the bodies of the slain, 


Swiss were resolved Burgundians 


mies. 
was fora long while a Swiss pro- 


the bones were collected in a chapel, called the Ossuary of 
» Swiss valor 


The revolutionary army destroyed it 


Morat, which for ages remained as a trophy t 





independence. 


QS 





Charles escaped this field also, and for a ng time con- 





cealed his grief and mortification at Salins. Like Napoleon 


led 


o his reverses, neither humbled nor schooled, but merely 


ange red by ill fortune, he called on his subjec ts for le vies, 
nge his own 


he 


Vaudemont 


for armies ; not to secure their safety, but to ave 


disgrace. mn Burgundy as m ‘landers, 
found discontent René de 


now seized the opportunity of recovering his 


Everywhere, 


and lack of zeal. 

heritage of 

Lorraine: though he was unable to raise an army, yet such 
i 


was the discouragement of the Burgundians, that he still 


met with success; and Nancy, the capital of the province, 
surrendered to him. This roused the Duke of Burgundy ; 
he quitted Salins, and with such force as he could muster, 


amounting to about 6,000 men, laid siege t 


I 


Nancy in Octo- 
ber of the same fatal year, 1476. Réné de Vaudemont flew 
Although 


allies and comrades, for aid. 
iterest and gratitude urged them to support him, still 
; 


to the Swiss, his 


the 


soldiers of the confederacy would not stir till large pay- 


vere made to them. This bar- 


ments and larger promises 
for gold is 


the 


ter of their valor the great blot in the Swiss 


character. Charles in meantime was losing his tem- 


army before Nancy in vain, d 


auring one oi 


per and his little 
the most rigorous seasons ever known. 
ary, 1477, that Réné, 
relief of the town. 


| 


weak state of his army, to av 


with his allies, could com 
Charles was counselled, in the present 


id his formidable enemies 





He was: 





but he scorned to retreat. ttacked by the Swiss 





and by Réné in a melancholy day of snow and frost. The 
knights of Burgundy here, for the last time, supported their 


character for valor ; but when the dreadful horns of Uri and 


Unterwalden sounded, the courage of the duke’s infantry 


succumbed. Campo-Basso, who commanded the veteran 


auxiliaries, had turned traitor to his master. Men appointed 


by him set the example of flight: treachery is suppose it 
1 of the unfortunate duke. 
Charles was several days missing; at 


found, stripped 


have consummated the destructi 
last his corpse was 
and scarcely recognisable, half immersed in 
Thus in one | use 


a frozen pool. rief year did the potent h 


of Burgundy fall from its pride and perish. It struck 


against 


the rock of Swiss freedom, and went to pieces ;—a fruitful 


me for reflecti 


took c¢ 


pious moral. 


nto the men of that age 


are to draw from it none save that of a 


As 


.—A scorpion which 
Morocco by Dr. Brown, of 


| aught at 
Gibraltar, with a fork, in such 


ORPION St 


was c 


a manner as not to kill the reptile, first bit the fork with 
extreme violence, and then, finding it could not extricate 
tself, darted its venomous fangs into its own body and im- 


hediately died 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


For the words and music of the admirable comic sone 
which will be four on the last page « f to-d $2 res- 
sion, (now published for the first time in this countr 
we are indebted to an attentive London correspondent 
whose polite vss the editor af the Mirror takes this occa- 
sion to acknowileéed ge Stella ma dissent fr mur ¢ - 
wn; but she ust give us credit for our « dor 
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Bacon says that h 


' 


Rustic architecture uses are built 


to live in and not look at, and therefore conve 


should be regarded before appearance. This is true enough 


and if is a decisive condemnati m of every sort of ord 


nance and ornament which interferes with cunvenience ; but 


there is an extensive range of arc hitectural beauty which 


t reach, for there belongs a kind of ele- 
far fr 


remark, at widest, is applicable rather t 


the maxim doves nt 


gance to building which s m thwarting « 





promotes it. The 


the city than the country ; for country houses 


more without-doors, are built in good degree to look at 


The pleasure which a man feels as he sits under a tree on 


his estate in summer, or strolls about his grounds at even- 


ing, is increased if his eve can rest upon a tasteful, 


} hand- 


some cottage, “ bosomed among tufted trees;” he enjoys 
the natural prospect less if his dwelling is a blot upon the 
landscape. For there is a sense of beauty in the spirit of 
every man, and wherever he sees a form of beauty, he re- 


cognizes it as friendly and familiar to hi 


rk of art 


sympathies, but 
an ugly w is alien and repulsive to his feelings 


This is well understood in England, and contributes 


infi- 
nitely to the attraction of that country. If you were to ask 
a person who has visited that marvellous island, what 


struck him as most characteristic, and from what he re- 
ceived the most pleasure, it is doubtful if he would ne 

name its cottages evel elore its cathedrals We ire sorry 
that as much cannot be said of our own nation. America 
has hitherto been too much oecupied with the great to at- 


tend to the graceful, and has pursued the grander interests 


to the neglect of the lesser 


of utility ‘4 
In fact, though a young nation may erect single structures 


of superior magnificence, the gene ral difiusion of taste in do- 


mestic edifices 1s rarely found but in an old country. Better 
times are in store for us, in this pa ular, we trus we 
wax older, and really richer every day nd as the excite- 
ment and engrossment of novelty in enterprise and action 


wear down, we shall feel more and more that “" man dos 


not live by bread alone,” that he has sentiment , am 


tastes, and mora . which have real 


want and de- 


must be confessed that th 


mand a real provision. It 


try houses of the poorer classes one meets with through- 


out the whole extent of the union, though neat, 
times pretentious, are as little agreeable to the eye a 


lade 


and plaster ca This arises, not so 


scantiing 


much from the absence of a right intention and will on 


the subject, as from dete knowledge and skill. 


not mean to go in he matter at large; but what i 


wanted more tha anvthing elise, is a practical book 


cottage architecture, giving views and plans for moderate 
buildings, and an estimate of the cost. Such a book would 
show that it is not only as easy, but as cheap to build a 


handsome hou an ugiy one 





as cheaper 


for the true principles in structure depend so 


t 
! ; Al ’ rf ] 
much on simplicity and utility, that they are closely con- 
nected with economy ; and those columns, and pilasters 
and projections which we see so often im farm-houses, es- 





pecially in New-England, and which are expensive, offend 
the eye chiefly because they are seen t be of no ust 
We may depend upon If, It 1s so; else the common E1 g- 
lish, who are the most money-saving people in the world 
would not build handsome cottages. We shall return t 
the subje t itis one Which! iy engages the s« ill- 
ties of taste, but which the \ m of the patriot may well 
be concerned for. The “ natal soil” draws men to it with 
a far more alluring sweetness, when the heart has been 
touched by the beauty that adorns that soil lo make 1 
love our country, our country ought to be made lovel) 
Shelley's 1 ks.—We understand that the American 


public are likely to be fav ed with an extensive supply of 
Our readers are, no doubt, aware of 
Mr 
The circum- 


Mrs. Shelley 


the works of Shelley 
that 


Moxon, the publisher of that author's works 


the indictment was recently brought 


against 


stances of that case, by-the-by, are curious. 
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For you always go out just the same 


“Tis for Ma,) a young squirrel aud ¢ 
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